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FIGURE  1 


COMPARISON  OF  DELIVERIES  OF  REFINED  SUGAR ,  CORN  SIRUP  AND  DEXTROSE, 

UNITED  STATES,  1949-1952 
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SOURCE.    SUGAR  STATISTICS  FROM  REPORTS  OF  PRIMARY  DISTRIBUTORS  TO  THE  SUGAR  BRANCH,  PM.A  , 
DEXTROSE    STATISTICS  FROM  REPORTS  OF  DEXTROSE  MANUFACTURERS  TO  THE 
SUGAR  BRANCH,  P.M.A.,   CORN  SYRUP  STATISTICS  FROM  CORN  REFINERS*  REPORTS  TO  PRICE 
WATERHOUSE,  DISTRIBUTED  THROUGH  GRAIN  BRANCH,  PM.A. 
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Recent  trends  in  the  Distribution  of  Su~ar, 
Corn  Sirup  and  De:rbrose 


Figure  1  and  Tables  1  pnd  2  show  trends  in  deliveries  of  sugar,  oorn 
sirup  .  nd  dextrose  in  total  and  by  type  of  buyer  from  li>49  to  1052, 
It  should  be  kept  in  mind  ,  in  reviewing  these  da  ca  that  th  -.y  are  not 
ad  jus  bed  for  customer  inventor,,   changes  from  year  to  year  and  there- 
fore represent  "deliveries"  ana*  net  use  by  the  buyer  concerned. 
In  addition  deliveries  by  tvpe  of  buyer  in  the  case  of  sugar  are 
not  reported  by  a  fev;  primary  distributors.    The  sum  of  deliveries 
by  types  of  buyer  is  usually  3  or  4  percent  below  deliveries  as 
reported  by  primary  distributors. 


Hovjever,  even  v/ith  these  qualifications,  delivery  trends  of  the 
three  principal  sweeteners  may  be  evaluated,     reports  by  types  of 
buyer  are  incomplete  by  about  the  same  percent  each  year  and  lack  of 
reporting  is  concentrated  among  essentially  the  same  distributors. 
Further,  inventory  ck  nges  tend  to  oe  parallel  for  bhe  three  major 
sweeteners  and  to  offset  each  other  over  a  period  ci  years*     It  should 
be  noted  at  this  point  that  the  change  in  total  sugar  inventories 
in  the  iiands  of  industrial  users,  retailers  and  wholesalers,  from  the 
beginning  to-  the*  end  of  each  year  has  been  checked*     In  1949,  inven- 
tories declined  about  27  percent;  in  1950  i,here  was  an  increase  of 
126  percent;  in  1951  a  decrease  of  44  percent,  and  in  1  52  another 
decrease  of  13  percent. 

Since  1949  the  rela o ion ship  between  the  quantities  of  sugar,  corn 
sirup  and  dextrose  distributed  for  ell  purposes  has  remained  amazingly 
stable,  (.tfipure  1J     In  fact  the  stability  of  this  relationship  has 
been  so  marked  that  su?ar  constituted  exactly  the  same  proportion 
or  88.69  percent  of  ehe  ag;reg^te  distribution  of  the  three  major 
sv-eeteners  during  1949,  195o,  and  1952.     Trie  quantity  of  sugar  dis- 
tributed in  proportion  to  the  to;al  declined  about  3/4  of  1  percent 
in  1951  but  re^ pined  its  1949  end  1950  position  in  1952. 

There  was  almost  no    change  in  the  proportionate  total  distribution 
of  corn  sirup    nd  dextrose  from  1949  to  1952,  although  shifts  occurred 
in  the  intervening  years*    In  lc/52  dextrose  had  gained  only  .01  per- 
cent over  its  1949  position,    ^ince  the  percentages  represented  by 
sugar  were  e:\rctly  the  same  in  each  of  those  years*  this  slight  gain 
was  at  the  expense  of  corn   :irun.     ^ven  though  there  was  practically 
no  change  in  relationship  in  total  deliveries  of  corn  sirup,  dex- 
trcse  and  sugr  from  It 49  to  1952,  some  rather  significant  ch  nges 
took  plac-v  in  the  relative  quantities  delivered  to  the  various  types 
of  buyers.     (Table  2)    deliveries  of  sug°r  to  beverage  manufacturers 
increased  from  slightly  less  than  93  percent  of  total  deliveries  of 
sugar  and  corn  sweeteners  in  194'^  to  just  over  95  percent  in  lu52. 
Sugar  deliveries  to  multiple  food  processors  also  shov/eti  a  proportionate 
increase,      eanwhile,  sugar  deliveries  to  producers  of  ncn-foods 
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declined  percentagexvise  ♦  Little  change  was  evident  in  proportionate 
sugar  deliveries  to  other  types  of  buyers  but  relative  sweetener  use. 
by  types  of  buyers  varied  somewhat. 

Shifts  also  occurred  in  deliveries  of  corn  sirup  and  dextrose  to 
certain  types  of  buyers,  both  in  relation  to  sugar  and  in  relation 
to  each  other'.    For  instance,  all  the  proportionate  increase  in  sugar 
deliveries  to  multiple  food  manufacturers,  was  brought  about  by  a 
decrease  in  com  sirup  deliveries.    Corn  sirup  also  lost  ground  to 
dextrose  in  sweetener  deliveries  to  this  type,  of  buyer.     In  the 
case  of  the  types  of  processor  in  the  category  "canned,  bottled,  frozen 
foods,  jams,  jellies,  preserves,  etc."  sugar  deliveries  showed 
no  significant  change •    But,  deliveries  of  corn  sirup  increased  very 
substantially  while  dextrose  deliveries  decreased  in  about  the  same 
proportion.    Sweetener  deliveries  to  non-food  producers  were  marked 
by  an  increase  in  dextrose  deliveries  while  deliveries  of  sugar  and  . 
com  sirup  declined.    Ice  cream  and  dairy  product  manufacturers  now 
receive  a  larger  percent  of  their  corn  sweeteners  in  the  form  of 
sirup  whereas  in  1949  and  1950  dextrose  comprised  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  corn  sweetener  going  to  this  type  of  buyer.  . 

Conclusions  ,■ 

The  lack  of  change  in  the  relationship  from  1949  to  1952  between 
the  total  quantifies  of  sugar  and  corn  sweeteners  delivered. in  the 
United  States  halts  a  long  time  downward  trend  in  the  proportion  of 
total  deliveries  represented  by  sugar.    In  a  study  published  in 
1951  l/,  it  was  reported  that  "Per  capita  consumption  of  the  three 
primary  sweeteners  (sugar,  dextrose,  and  com  sirup)  has  increased 
4  percent  since  the  prewar  period.    Per  capita  consumption  of  the 
predominant  sweetener,  sugar,  is  about  the  same  as  in  the  prewar 
period,  whereas  that  of  corn  sirup  has  iiicreased  one-fourth  and 
destrose  consumption  has  more  than  doubled." 

while  the  data  shorn  here  for  1949,  1950,  1951  and  1952  are  deliv- 
eries end  not  consumption,  they  cover  a  long  enough  period  to  be 
indicative  of  consumption.    Most  of  the  user  categories  have 
stabilized  their  proportionate  purchases  of  sugar,  and  com  sweeteners. 
The  beverage  industry  has  increased  its  relative  us3  of  sugar  from 
93  to  95  percent  of  total  sweeteners  while  the  manufacturers  of  non- 
food products  have  increased  their  proportionate  use  of  corn  sweet- 
eners.   

l/    Competitive  relationship  Between  Sugar  and  Com  S\veeteners,.  by 
Phillip  E.  Jones  and  F.  G,  Thornason,  Agriculture  Information  Bulletin 
No.  46,  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  June  .  1951. 
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The  types  of  buyers  which  shifted  to  corn  sirup  end  away  from  dextrose 
for  their  corn  sweetener  needs  were  the  dairy  product  manufacturers 
end  the  processors  of  canned,  bottled,  end  frozen  foods.     In  the 
pest  four  yeers  these  types  of  processors  -  especially  canners  -  have 
greatly  increased  cheir  purchases  of  su^ar  in  liquid  form.  Since 
•canners  can  use  either  corn  sirup  or  dextrose  without  affecting  the 
•physical  properties  of  their  product,  the  convenience  of  mixing  two 
liquid  sweeteners  no  doubt,  contributed  toward  the  shift  to  corn 
sirup  as  the  main  corn  sweetening  agent,     .'iegerdless  of  an  increase 
in  confectioners'  use  of  liquid  sugars,  their  purchases  of  corn 
sirup  have  decreased  and  dextrose  purchases  have  increased.  One 
reason  for  this  may  be  that,  unlike  canners,  confectioners'  free- 
dom of  choice  is  limited  by  the  desired  physical  properties  of 
individual  types  of  confections. 
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Table  1.  -  Trends  in  Deliveries  of  Sugar,  Corn  Sirup,  and 
Dextrose  by  Types  of  Buyer,  United  States,  191*9-1952 


19h9 


Corn 

Type  of  Buyer 

Sugar 

Sirup 

Dextrose 

Total 

(cwt.  dry  basis) 

Bakery  and  allied  products ;  v. 

cereals  and  cereal  products 

12, 116, 1^3 

793,822 

3,1*78,682 

16,388,957 

Confectionery  and  related 

products 

12,791,125 

5,692,626 

277,273 
270,687 

18.761, 02k 

Ice  cream  and  dairy  products 

Ii,ldi5.8l9 

2U5,673 

k. 962. 179 

Reveraees 

lii.261i.6kl 

31*2 , 81*6 

7 3k, 800 

14.  i).2.287 

Canned,  bottled,  frozen  foods, 

jams,  jellies,  preserves,  etc 
Multiple  and.  all  other  food 

8,857,080 

51*9, 7U2 

78U,2U1 

10,191,063 

uses 

lu  015. 163 

2,837,559 

305,988 

7.158.710 

Non-food  products 

737,1*23 

31*0,650 

307,539 

1,385,612 

Hotels,  restaurants,  insti- 

tutions 

51*6, 658 

5U6,658 

Retail  &  wholesale 

77,5lU,706 

201, 1U3  1/ 

208,027 

77,923,876 

All  other  deliveries,  in- 

cluding deliveries  to  Govern- 

ment agencies 

1,638,553 

95,Ulk 

1,733,967 

TOTAL  136,927,621     ll,OOi*,062       6,k62,65l  l5k,39k,33k 


1950 

Corn 


Type  of  Buyer 

Sugar 

Sirup 

Dextrose 

Total 

(cwt.  dry  basis) 

Bakery  and  allied  products j 

cereals  and  cereal  products 

12,723,619 

832,028 

3,973,905 

17,529,752 

Confectionery  and  related 

products 

lu, 376, 515 

5,975,51*0 

305,250 

20,657,305 

Ice  cream  and  dairv  products 

5,07U,003 

251*,  375 

26U,172 

5,592,550 

Beverages 

15,115,929 

309,k59 

789,137 

16,21U,525 

Canned,  bottled,  frozen  foods, 

jams,  jellies,  preserves,  etc. 
Multiple  and  all  other  food 

11,009,726 

779,1*39 

71*9,665 

12,538,830 

uses 

U,993,283 

3,llU,U93 

393,896 

8,501,672 

Non-food  products 

780,019 

1*06,858 

UlO,869 

1,599,71*6 

Hotels,  restaurants,  insti- 

tutions 

55U,o5i 

551*,05l 

Retail  &  wholesale 

8k, 216, 132 

2)43,086  1/ 

250,501* 

81*,709,722 

All  other  deliveries,  in- 

cluding deliveries  to  Govern- 

ment agencies 

1,758,7U7 

11*9,926 

1,908,673 

TOTAL  150,602,221;     11,917,279       7,287,321*    169, 806,827 
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Table  1.  -  Trends  in  Deliveries  of  Sugar ,  Corn  Sirup.,  and 
Dextrose  by  Types  of  Buyer,  United  States,  19b9-1952  (Con't) 


1931 


Type  °f  Buyer 

Bakery  and  allied  products; 
cereals  and  cereal  products 
Confectionery  and  reTa€ecT 

products  

Ice  cream  and  dairy  pr'ouucls 

leverages  ~  

Canned,  bottled,  frozen  foods, 
jams ,  jellies ,  preserves,  etc. 
"ultiple  anc  all  other~T oocT 

uses  

Hen-food  products 


Hotels,  restaurants ,  insti^" 

tut ions  

Retail  &  wholesale 


All  other  deliveries,  in- 
cluding deliveries  to  Govern- 
ment agencies  

TOTAL 


Type  cf  Buyer 

B&kery  and  allied  products; 
cereals  and  cereal  products 
Conl'ectionery  and  related 
products 


Ice  cream  and  eairv  pro ducts 


Beverages  

Canntd,  bottled,  frozen  foods, 
jams,  jellies,  preseryes,  etc* 
Multiple  and  all  other  to o d 

uses    

Non-food  produces*  

hotels,  restaurants,  insti- 
tutions  

rTe^ail  &  wholesale 
jEH  other  deliveries,  includ- 
ing  deliveries  to  Government 
agencies  

TOTAL 


Sugar 

Corn 

Sirup  Dextrose 
(cwt.  dry  basis) 

Total 

opo , ccy 

3,  fW  fCj>d 

17,010,510 

12,U50,O59 
5,11*0,380 

1U,  1*01*,  373 

5,692,23.0 
333,555 
29U,U66 

306,912 
271,663 
69U,027 

18,M9,201 
5,7U5,596 
15,392,366 

11,163,27^ 

Qt-n  fiAfi 
Oo9,909 

oyl9 o31 

12,71*7,035 

U, 925, 356 
793,659 

3,317,716 
398,531 

U11, 263 
1*96,010 

8,651*,  537 
1,688,'liOC 

575,5^9 

7li  7X>  )i7Q 

229,li6  1/ 

221,513 

575,529 
7  K  i  ft  ^  1  nft 

22,U72,Q81 

157,U67 

2,i*0U,675 

138,879,169 

12,OlU,352 

6,957,938 

157,651,459 

1952 

Sugar 

Corn 

Sirup  Dextrose 
(Cwt.  dry  basis) 

Total 

13,616,732 

963,972 

3,795,028 

18,372,732 

r2,933,Hiii 
5,5Ul,0l6 
13,363,109 

3,656,619 
366,526 
265,119 

398,1*1*6 
29U,783 
530,607 

18,988,209 
6,202,327 
16,160,835 

10,956,329 

1,125,938 

362,222 

12,6UU,U89 

5,229,833 
915,1473 

2,8U3,09li 
1*00,906 

1*72,21*7 
1*67,1*61* 

8,51*5,171* 
1,783,81*3 

520,797 
78,1*67,131 

117,555  1/ 

220,1*33 

520,797 
76,805,119 

2,650,1*91 
11*6,196,055 


165,177  2,815,668 
11 ,736, 97U      6, 906, 1*07    161*, 639 , U36 


1/  Corn  sirup"  sales  in  this  category  art;  made  through  wholesale  grocers,  jobbers, 
and  sugar  dealers, 

SOURCE:  Sugar  statistics  from  reports  cf  primary  distributors  to  Sugar  Branch, PwiA. 

Dextrose  statistics  from  reports  of  dextrose  manufacturers  to  Sugar  Branch, 
FmA»    Corn  sirup  statistics  from  corn  refiner's  reports  to  Price  Water- 
house;  distributed  through  the  f-rain  branch,  PMA« 
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Table  2.  -  Percentage  Trends  in  Deliveries  af  Sugar,  Corn  Sirup, 
and  Dextrose  by  Types'  cf  Buyer,  United  States  19149-1952 


1949 


Sugar 

Corn  Sirup 

Dextrose 

Total 

Type  of  Buyer 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Bakery  and  allied  products; 

oereals  and  cereal  products 

73.93 

4.84 

21.23 

100.00 

confectionery  and  related  ■ 

products 

6o.lO 

30,3U 

1.40 

100 . 00 

Ice  cream  and  dairy  products 

■  89.59 

4.95 

5.46 

100.00 

Beverages 

92.98 

2.23  . 

4.79 

100.00 

Canned,  bottled,  frozen  foods 

jams,  jellies,  preserves,  etc. 

86.91 

5.39 

7.70 

100.00 

Multiple  and  all  other  food 

uses 

56.09 

39. 6k 

4.27  - 

100.00 

Non-food  products 

53.22 

22.20 

100.00 

Hotels,  restaurants,  insti- 

tutions 

100 • 00 

i  r\r\  r\r\ 

100.00 

Retail  &  wholesale 

99. hi  . 

c.26  y 

0.27 

100.00 

All  other  deliveries,  includ- 

ing deliveries  to  Government 

agencies 

9U.50 

5.50 

100-.00 

TOTAL 

88.69 

'  7.13 

4.18 

100.00 

19  50 

Sugar 

Corn  Sirup 

Dextrose 

Total 

Type  of  Buyer 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Bakery  and  allied  products; 

cereals  and  cereal  products 

72.58 

U.75 

22.67  ' 

100.00 

Confectionery*  and  related 

•products 

69.59  . 

28.93 

I.48 

100.00 

Ice  cream  and  dairy-  products 

90.73 

h.SS 

4.72 

100.00 

•Beverages 

93.22  , 

..  1.91 

4.87 

100.00 

Canned,  bottled,  frozen  foods, 

jams,  jellies,  preserves,  ..etc. 

87.80 

•  '  6.22 

5.98 

100.00 

Multiple  and  all  ether  food 

uses 

58. 73 

36.63 

4.64 

100.00 

Non-food  products 

40.76 

25.56 

25.68 

100.00 

Hotels,  restaurants,  insti- 

tutions 

100.00 

100.00 

Retail  &  wholesale 

99.1a 

0.29  1/ 

0.30 

100.00 

All  other  deliveries,  includ- 

ing deliveries  to  Government 

agencies 

92.  lh 

7.86 

100.00 

TOTAL 

88.69 

7.02 

4.29 

100.00 
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Table  2.  -  Percentage  Trends  in  Deliveries  of  Sugar,  Corn  Sirup, 
and  Dextrose  by  'lypes  of  Buyer,  United  States  19 1+9-1952  (Continued) 


1951 


Su^ar 

Corn  Sirup 

Dextrose 

Total 

Type  of  Buyer 

Percent 

Percent 

Pei -cent 

Percent 

Bakery  and  allied  products; 

cereals  and  cereal  products 

73.16 

5.05 

21.79 

100,00 

Confectionery  and  related 

products 

67.  hQ 

30.85 

1.67 

100.00 

Ice  cream  and  dairy  products 

69. U6 

5.81 

U.73 

100.00 

Beverages 

93.^8 

1.91 

14.51 

100.00 

Canned,  bottled,  frozen  foods, 

jams,  jellies,  preserves,  etc. £7.59 

6.98 

5,1*3 

10c. 00 

i'.'Ulllplc    d.nO    cIjlJ.   OXiiLr  iOOU. 

uses 

po  •  7  ± 

38.33 

U.76 

100.00 

..Oil  "J.UUU    pi  UUUblio 

)i7  OP 

23.60 

29.38 

100.00 

IiOucXo,    I  co  Lc.Ul  all  bo  ,  HloLl~ 

I  U  VI  Oilo 

inn  nn 

10U.QU 

yy ,  uu 

0.30  1/ 

0.30 

100.00 

xtXl   Ol/Ilcr   Ucllvcl  lcoj  llXlUU' 

mg  aexiveiits  lo  uovernmeno 

dgoilOlfco 

7P  •  ip 

•  6.5s 

100 .CO 

TOTrtL 

87.98 

7  .61 

100.00 

■  ■■■■■ii  j 

1952 

L>u^ar 

Corn  Sirup 

Lextrose 

Total 

Type  of  Buyer 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Baker;/  and  allied  products; 

cereals  and  cereal  products 

7h.ll 

5.23 

20.66 

100.00 

Confectionery  and  related 

products 

68.11 

29.79 

2.10 

100.00 

Ice  cream  and  dairy  products 

89.3U 

5.91 

U.75 

100.00 

Beverages 

95.08 

X.6h 

3.28 

100. 00 

Canned,  bottled,  frozen  fbods, 

jams,  jellies,  preserves,  etc. 

86.65 

8.90 

k.k$ 

100.00 

Multiple  and  all  other  food 

uses 

6l.2a 

33.27 

5.53 

100.00 

!;On-food  products 

51.32 

22. U7 

26.21 

100 . 00 

Hotels,  restaurants,  insti- 

tutions 

100.00 

100.00 

Retail  &  wholesale 

99.57 

0.15  1/ 

0.28 

100.00 

ruLl  other  deliveries,  in- 

cluding deliveries  to 

Government  agencies 

94.13 

5.87 

100.0-0 

TOTitL 

88.69 

7.12 

Iitl9 

100.00 

1/  Corn  sirup  sales  in  this  category  are~L:ade  through  wholesale  grocers,  jobbers, 
and  sugar  dealers, 

SOURCE:  Sugar  statistics  from  reports  of  primary  di  stributors  to  Sugar  Branch, 
Piik,    Dextrose  statistics  from  reports  of  oextrose  manufacturers  to 
Sugar  Branch,  PIIA.    Corn  sirup  statistics  from  corn  refiners  reports 
to  Price  'A^terhouse;  distributed  through  the  Grain  Branch,  FlftU 
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Regional  Differences  in  Per  Capita  Sugar  Consumption 

1.    Trends  in  regional  per  capita  deliveries  of  sugar,  by  types  of  "buyer, 
1949  to  1952. 

Table  3  shows  per  capita  sugar  deliveries  "by  regions  in  total  and  to  restau- 
rants, hotels,  wholesalers  and  retailers  from  1949  to  1952.    These  per  capita 
totals  for  the  United  States  are  about  3  or  4  percent  below  actual  deliveries 
because,  as  indicated  in  the  preceding  section,  certain  primary  distributors 
do  not  submit  data  on  regional  deliveries  broken  down  by  types  of  buyer. 
Most  of  the  primary  distributors  which  do  not  submit  reports  for  regions  by 
types  of  buyer  are  those  in  the  group  of  distributors  serving  the  South  and 
North  Central  regions  (see  figure  2  for  regional  classification  for  purposes 
of  determining  sugar  deliveries.)    Total  reported  deliveries  for  these 
regions  are  normally  about  9^  percent  of  actual  deliveries  while  reports  for 
the  Hew  England,  Middle  Atlantic  and  west  regions  customarily  cover  from 
99.5  to  99 »9  percent  of  actual  deliveries.    Average  per  capita  deliveries 
for  the  United  States  during  the  4-year  period  covered  in  this  report  ranged 
from  a  high  of  99.9^  pounds  refined  in  1950  to  a  low  of  90.54  rounds  in  19.^1 
with  deliveries  in  1949  and  1952  averaging  92.1?  and  93 .86  pounds  respec- 
tively.   Total  per  capita  deliveries  were  much  the  highest  in  the  IiicLdle 
Atlantic  region,  reflecting  heavy  deliveries  to  industrial  users,  especially 
bakers,  confectioners,  beverage  manufacturers  and  multiple  food  processors. 
(See  table  4)    However,  there  was  a  slight  decline  from  1949  to  1952  in  the 
dominant  position  of  that  region  as  to  percapita  distribution.    The    est,  on 
the. other  hand,  gained  substantially  in  per  capita  distribution  due  principally 
to  increases  in  Per  capita  deliveries  to  Government  agencies,  to  ice  cream 
and  dairy  manufacturers,  canned,  bottled  and  frozen  food  processors,  and  . 
multiple  food  manufacturers.    Per  capita  deliveries  in  the  few  Ttaglaad ,  North 
Central  and  South  regions  were  comparatively  stable.    Deliveries  in  the  South 
were  lowest  over  the  entire  4- year  period. 

The  use  of  sugar  for  industrial  food  processing  rather  than  direct  home  use 
is  increasing,  thereby  continuing  the  long  time  trend  noted  by  Jones  and 
Thomas on  in  the  publication  "Competitive  Relationships  Between  Sugar  and 
Corn  Sweetener."  2/    Per  capita  sugar  deliveries  to  all  industrial  users 
increased  from  33.52  pounds  to  41.45  pounds  from  1949  to  1952  while  deliveries 
to  hotels  and  restaurants,  wholesalers  and  retailers  declined  about  1.J  pounds 
per  capita. 

These  data  do  not  show  all  the  deliveries  to  industrial  users.'  Some  of  the 
sugar  delivered  to  wholesalers  is  resold  to  industrial  users.     It  is  . 
impossible  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  industrial  users  increased  or  decreased 
their  relative  volume  of  purchases  from  wholesalers.    With  per  capita. deliveries 
declining  in  consumer-sized  packages— the  principal  types  of  packages  resold 
to  retailers— and  deliveries  to  wholesalers  holding  about  level  (tables  3  and  5) 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  decline  in  sales  of  consumer-sized  packages 
was  compensated  for  by  increased  sales  to  industrial  users. 


2//  Ibid. 
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Table  4  shows  the  trends  in  regional  per  capita  deliveries  to  each  principal 
type  of  industrial  user  and  table  5  shows  deliveries  separately  to  restaurants 
and  hotels,  wholesalers ,  retailers,  and  miscellaneous  users  including  Govern- 
ment agencies. 

Per  capita  deliveries  to  "bakers  increased  slightly  from  19^+9  to  1952. 
Deliveries  to  bakers  in  New  England  and  the  Middle  i  tlantic  region  declined 
while  deliveries  to  bakers  in  the  other  three  regions,  especially  the  T^'orth 
Central  area,  increased. 

Little  change  occurred  in  average  per  capita  deliveries  to  candy  makers.  In 
addition,  deliveries  to  confectioners  by  regions  showed  little  increase  or 
d.ecline.     deliveries  decreased  •  bout  1  r  ound  per 'capita  in  the  North  Central 
region  and  increased  about  lj  pounds  in  New  -ngland. 

There  v/as  an  increase  in  per  capita  deliveries  to  ice  cream  and  dairy  product 
manufacturers..     Increases  were  most  pronounced,  in  the  North  Central  region  and 
more  raod.era.te  in  the  lest  and  South.     The  Middle' Atlantic  region  showed  a 
decrease. 

Average  deliveries  to  beverage  manufacturers  increased,  about  one-quarter  pound 
per  capita— not  enough  to  indicate  an  established  trend.    The  shifts  between 
regions  in  this  group  were  also  quite  minor  with  decreases  in  the  Forth 
Central  region  and  increases  in  ITew  England.,  the  Mid-die  Atlantic  area  and 
the  South. 

Per  capita  deliveries  to  c^nners,  and  frozen  food  manufacturers  increased,  most 
in  the    'est.     Increases  also  occurred  in  the  North  Central  region  and  the  South. 

Deliveries  to  multiple  food  producers  increased  about  2/3  Pound  per  capita. 
Host  of  this  increase  v/as  in  the  Mid.dle  Atlantic  and    est,  although  there 
Was  some  increase  in  each  region  except  the  South. 

There  was  a  strong  downward  trend,  in  per  capita  deliveries  to  retailers  in  all 
regions,  particularly  the  South.    This  trend  in  retailer  deliveries  is  con- 
firmed in  deliveries  of  consumer-sized  packages.    Meanwhile  per  capita 
deliveries  to  wholesalers  and  to  restaurants  and  hotels  showed  little  change 
while  deliveries  to  miscellaneous  users,  principally  Government  agencies, 
increased  somewhat,  notably  in  the  .'est. 
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Table  3.    Per  Capita  Deliveries  of  Sugar  to  Industrial  Users, 
and  to  Restaurants  and  Hotels,  Wholesalers  and 
Retailers,  by  regions,  19u9  to  195'2  V  '  


Mew  England 
Pounds 


Middle       North  U.  S. 

Atlantic    Central      South     West  average 
Pounds       Pounds.    Pounds    Pounds  Pounds 


Total  deliver! e s 
19U9 

1950 

1931 
1952 


36.58 
93.83  • 
83.53 
86.  h9 


HU.15 
123.57 

no.  la 

111.93 


90.06 
102.26 
88.02 
92.66 


79.85  95.09 

33.66  100.73 

78.50  93.1b. 

81.98  100.65 


92.17 
99,9k 
90. 5U 
93.36 


Deliveries  to 
industrial  users 
1°U9  • 


1950 
1951 
1952 


3^.27 
33.13 
36.34 
38.71 


66.01 
71.21 
65.64 
66.76 


33.05 
37.32 
34.01 
35.66 


25.27 
28.11 
26.39 
23.50 


lil. 65 
U5.91 
48.65 
U8.00 


33.52 

42.51 
39.98 

ul.a5 


Deliveries  to  Restaurants 
and  hotels,  wholesalers, 
and  retailers  2/ 


1950 
1951 


51.31 
55.70 
47.19 
47.7B 


ho  .11; 
52.36 
44.77 

U5.17 


57.01 
6U.UU 
54.01 
57.00 


54. 53 

55.55 

52.11 
53.  U3 


53.44 

5)4.32 

49.49 

52.65 


53.65 
57.U3 
50.56 
52.  ill 


Deliveries  in  con- 
sumer size 
oak aces  3/ 
~  194T 

1950 

1951 
•  1952 


35-.08 
39.09 
32.5)4 
33.05 


33.60 
36.75 
•31.27 

32. a 


36.22 

39.90 
33.33 
33»81i 


36,00 
37.30 
33.01 
32.52 


37.34 
38.16 
34.96 
37.20 


36.32 
38.17 
32.99 
33.51 


1/    Represents  96-97  percent  of  deliveries  by  primary  distributors  in 
continental  United  States,    Unrecorded  3-4  percent,  largely  centered  in  South 
and  North  Central  regions. 

2/    Includes  deliveries  to  the  types  of  buyers  in  category  "all  other 
deliveries,  including  deliveries  to  Government  agencies," 

3./    Portion  of  deliveries  to  wholesalers  and  retailers  that  is  picked  in 
consumer  size  packages . 


Source:    P.M. A.,  U.3.P.A 
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Table  4.     Per  Capita  Deliveries  of  Sugar  to  Industrial  Users, 
by  Types  of  User  and  By  Regions,  1949  to  1952 


Type  of 
Industrial 
User  

3a ken/  and  Allied 
Products;  cereals 
and  Cereal  products 

1949  " 

1950 

1951 

1952 


I  iddle  IJorth 
New  England    Atlantic  Central 

pounds 


pounds 


6.32 
6.32 
5.62 
4.07 


pounds 


14.19 
13.61 
12.71 
12.92 


8 .03 
8.99 
S.49 
9.94 


louth  West 


4.72 
5.10 
5.11 
D  •  3  6 


8.19 
8.35 
8 .  Go 
3.93 


U.S. 

average 


pounds  pounds  pound: 


8.16 
6.44 
8.11 
8.74 


Confectionery  and 
Related  Products 

1949 

1950  ' 

1951 

1952 


13.99 

15.81 
14.80 
15.51 


19.50 
21.29 
19.12 
19.16 


8.36 
10.37 
7.82 
7.99 


1.99 
2.22 
1.91 
2.20 


4.13 
4.22 
3.91 
3.83 


8.61 
9.54 
8.12 
8.30 


Ice  cream  and 
dairy  products 

194% 

1950 

1951 

1952 


3.32 
3.30 
3.31 
3.52 


4.90 
4.87 
4.74 
'4.68 


3.09 
4.13 
2 . 9  9 
4.30 


1.66 
1.72 
1.78 

i.9:= 


2.85 
3.34 
3.62 
3.94 


2.99 
3.37 
3.35 
3.56 


Beverages 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 


5.70 

5.65 
5.63 
6.62 


12.34 
12.7.6 
12.21 
13.14 


6.85 
L.  5  6 
5.96 
5.83 


12.52 
13.72 
12.55 
13.53 


6.49 
6.92 
7.01 
6.79 


9.60 
10.03 
9.39 
9.86 


Canned,  bottled, frozen 
foods , ians , jellies  , 
preserves,  etc . 

1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 


4.43 
o.27 
5.44 
4.80 


6.78 
8.04 
7.54 
6.83 


3.^4 
4.71 
4.28 
4.59 


2.87 
3.90 
3.45 


18.16 
21.28 
23.50 
21.63 


5.36 
7.31 
7.28 
7.03 


Multiple  and  other 

food  uses  

I9473 

1950 
1951 
1952 


1.22 
1.56 
1.36 
1.93 


7.65 
9.69 
8.40 
9.28 


2.20 
2.76 
3.32 
2.69 


0.64 
0.7$ 
0.71 
0.72 


1.80 
1.67 
1.93 
2.83 


2.70 
3.31 
3.21 
3.36 


ton-food  products 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 
Source : 


0.31 
0.23 
0.17 
0.17 


0.63 
0.95 
0.92 
0.75 


0.25 
0.30 
0.16 
0.33 


0.88 
0.66 
0.88 
1.06 


0.03 
0.13 
0.01 
0.01 


0.49 
0.52 
0.52 
0.59 


F .:  .... ,  U.S.D.A. 
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Table  5.    Per  Capita  Deliveries  of  Sugar  to  Restaurants  and 

Hotels,  "Wholesalers,  Retailers,  and  Other  Deliveries 
(including  deliveries  to  Government  agencies),  by 
Regions,  1949-1952  


Type  of 
buyer 


Middle  North 
New  England    Atlantic  Central 


pounds 


pounds  pounds 


South  West 

pounds  pounds 


U.S.. 

average 
pounds"" 


Hotels,  restaurants, 
and  institutions 

1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 


0.65 
0,66 
0.54 
0.61 


1.07 
1.20 
0.93 
0.96 


0.13 
0.11 
0.17 
0.11 


0.12 
0.13 
0.23 
0.14 


0.28 
0.12 
0.19 
0.21 


0.37 
0.37 
0.38 
0.33 


Wholesale  grocers, 
Jobbers,  Sugar  Dealers 

1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 


31.61 

34.02 
28 . 41 
29.38 


28 . 93 
31.12 
26.00 
86*15 


40.82 
47.78 
40.12 
42.70 


37.66 
41.54 
39.29 
39.88 


35  •  84 
37.85. 
32.62 
34.31 


36.22 
40.33 
35.35 
36.60 


Retail  grocers,  Chain 
stores,  Super  Markets 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 


18.65 
20.51 
17.58 
17.15 


17.02 
18.89 
16.31 
15.48 


15.58 
15.95 
13,26 
13.71 


15.68 
12.81 
11*21 
11.83 


14.53 
13.83 
12.45 
12.93 


15.96 
15.56 
13.37 
13.78 


All  .other  deliveries, 
including  deliveries 
to  Government  Agencies 

1950 
1951 
1952 


0.40 
0.51 
0.66 
0.64 


1 . 1 2 
1.15 
1.48 
1.58 


0.48 
0.60 
0.46 
0.48 


1.12 
1.07 
1.38 
1.63 


2.79 
3.02 
4.23 


5.20 


1.10 
1.17 
1.46 
1.70 


Source:    P. I.I. A. ,  U.S.D.A. 
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2.    Regional  per  capita  deliveries  of  sugar  adjusted  to  approximate 
regional  per  capita  consumption,  1949. 

There  is  no  information  available  on  per  capita  consumption  of  sugar  by- 
regions  of  the  United  States.    However,  the  data  discussed  in  the  preceding 
section  of  regional  per  capita  deliveries  of  sugar  offer  a  fair  basis  for 
analysis  of  per  capita  consumption  because  the  regions  selected  for  determining 
delivery  information  generally  cover  such  a  broad  area.     Ihter-regional  ship- 
ment of  sugar  delivered  to  retailers  is  probably  almost  non-existant  and 
inter-regional  shipment  of  sugar  delivered  to  wholesalers  is  not  likely  to  be 
significant.    Further,  a  large  percentage  of  some  of  the  important  sugar 
containing  processed  foods  is  consumed  in  the  regions  in  which  the  foods  are 
produced, 

i. 

However,  per  capita  deliveries  leave  so  many  questions  unanswered  regarding 
consumption  that  a  search  was  made  for  a  basis  for  adjusting  delivery  data 
to  more  nearly  reflect  consumption.     It  appeared  that  such  an  adjustment 
could  be  made  if  adequate  information  were  available  on  regional  consumption 
of  sugar  containing  processed  foods  and  conversion  factors  used  to  indicate 
the  sugar  consumed  in  these  foods.    The  recent  year  for  which  the  most  infor- 
mation is  available  on  regional  consumption  of  sugar  containing  foods  is  1949. 
For  that  year,  consumption  statistics  are  available  on  confectionery,  soft 
drinks  and  frozen  dairy  products.    There  are  no  comparable  consumption  data 
for  other  sugar  containing  processed  foods  -and  adjustment  of  deliveries  to 
show  sugar  consumption  can  only  be  partial.    But  the  adjustment  that  can  be 
made  is  quite  helpful  in  pointing  up  the  regional  sugar  consumption  pattern.  •. 
Cookies  and  crackers,  the  bakery  products  most  likely  to  cross  regional  lines, 
comprise  a  small  percentage  of  total  bakery  production.  Consequently, 
retention  of  delivery  statistics  for  bakery  products  should  cause  little 
distortion  of  the  consumption  data. 

Table  6  shows  regional  per  capita  sugar  deliveries  to  confectioners,  beverage 
manufacturers  and  manufacturers  of  dairy  products;  regional  consumption  of 
foods  manufactured  by  these  types  of  processors;  and  regional  consumption  of 
sugar  in  these  foods.     It  is  noted  that  the  per  capita  consumption  data 
cover  only  the  important  sugar  containing  foods  processed  by  the  manufacturers 
concerned.     Regional  consumption  data  are  not  available  f-or  the  other  sugar 
containing  foods  in  each  category.    This  accounts  for  the 'average  United 
States  sugar  consumption  figure  being  lower  than  per  capita  deliveries  in  the 
case  of  confectionery  and  beverages.    However,  dairy  products  deliveries  were 
less  than  consumption  even  though  a  few  of  the  sugar  containing  foods  manu- 
factured from  dairy  products  are  not  included  in  the  consumption  figures.  "• 
Two  factors  account  for  part  or  all  of  this  discrepancy.    First,  either  the 
conversion  and  weight  factors  used  to  calculate  sugar  content  are  slightly 
inaccurate  or  the  frozen  dairy  product  manufacturers  used  up  a  larger  pro-  - 
portion  of  their  inventories  during  1949  than  did  industrial  users  generally. 
Second,  significant  quantities  of  the  sugar  in  sweetened  condensed  milk  show 
up  in  the  totals  for  ice  cream  since  some  sweetened  condensed  milk  is  used  as 
an  ice  cream  ingredient.    'This  would  tend- to  increase  calculated  consumption. 

The  per  capita  consumption  data  for  confectionery  represent  sales  of  manufact- 
urers by  regions.    The  per 'capita  consumption  data  for  soft  drinks  and  frozen 
dairy  products  represent  production.     Informed  persons  associated  with  the 
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production  and  marketing  of  both  soft  drinks  and  frozen  dairy  products  indicate 
that  inter -regional  shipments  of  the  finished  products  would  be  insignificant 
especially  with  compensating  shipments  across  regional  lines. 

Inter -regional  shipments  of  sugar  containing  ingredients  for  bottled  soft  drinks 
and  frozen  dairy  products  account  for  wide  differences  between  deliveries  and 
consumption  for  certain  regions*    ^or  instance,  many  local  bottlers  use  a 
prepared  sirup  base  for  their  product,  adding  other  ingredients,  sometimes 
more  sugar,  on  the  .production  line.    The  Middle  Atlantic  area  produces  a  surplus 
of  sirup  for  shipment  to  local  bottlers  in  other  regions. 

Somewhat  the  same  practice  exists  in  the  frozen  dairy  product  industry.  Two 
principal  ingredients  of  frozen  dairy  products,  ice  cream  mix  and  sweetened  ■-. 
condensed  milk,  are  shipped  among  regions  for  use  by  local  ice  cream  makers. 

The  per  capita  delivery  data  adjusted  for  per  capita  consumption,  using 
the  conversions  shown  on  Table  6,  show  a  distinctly  different  regional  per 
capita  sugar  use  pattern  than  do  ^.deliveries  without  adjustment  (see  Table  7). 
The  gap  between  the  highest  and  lowest  regions  from  the  point  of  per  capita 
sugar  use  is  greatly  reduced.    $he  Middle  /  tl an tic  region  yields  first 
.place  to  the  ^est.    The  South  gains  6  pounds  in  per  capita  consumption 
while  per  capita  deliveries  in  iTew  England  are  reduced  3  pounds.  These 
two  regions  exchange  relative  positions  end  consumption  in  ITew  Hi  gland 
averages  the  lowest- of  all- regions.    Per  capita  consumption  in  the  North 
Central  region  increases  about  2-l/3  pounds.    The  South  and  Horth  Central 
regions  would  show  larger  average  per  capita  consumption  if  reports  of 
4eliveries  by  types  of  buyer  covered  as  high  a  proportion  of  actual  deliv- 
eries as  they  do  for  the  other  regions. 

Conclusions 

Although  per  capita  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  remains 
remarkably  steady  from  year  to  year  at  approximately  97  pounds,  there  is 
strong  evidence  of  some  variation  from  region  to  region*    It  is  clear 
that  further  refinement  of  per  capita  delivery  data  through  adjustment  of 
inter-regional  shipment  of  canned  food  and  jams,  multiple -foods  and  non- 
food products  would  show  an  even  diiferent  sugar  consumption  pattern  than 
is  shown  on  Table  7.    The  gap  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  regional 
per  capita  sugar  use  probably  would  be  further  reduced.    For  instance,  the 
".est  receives  over -three  times  as  much  sugar  per  capita  for  canning, 
bottling  and  freezing  food  than  any  other  region.  (Table  4)    Doubtless  a 
large  proportion  of  the  canned  and  frozen  foods  are  produced  in  surplus 
and  consumed  in  other  .regions*  ..- 

It  appears  likely  that  per  capita  consumption  in  ITew  xiigland,  however, 
would  continue  to  ..be  lower  than  in  the  other  regions,  even  if  further 
refinement  did  tend  to  narrow  the  gap  between  high  and  low  regional  per 
capita  consumption.    Before  adjusting  deliveries  for  consumption  of  candy, 
beverages  and  frozen  dairy  products,  Few  England  was  well  below  the  national 
per  capita  delivery  average.      nd  the  adjustment  further  reduced  that  region's 
actual  consumption.    The  South' s  per  capita  consumption,  while  higher  than 
New  England's  was  also  well  below  national  average. 
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Table  6.-    per  capita  deliveries  of  sugar  to  selected  types  of  food  processors; 
per  capita  consumption  of  the  principal  sugar  containing  foods  manufactured 
by  these  types  of  processors;  and  per  capita  sugar  consumption  represented 
by  the  proportion  of  sugar  in  these  foods,  by  regions,  19U9  


New 

Middle 

North 

u.  s. 

England 

Atlantic 

Central 

South 

".Vest 

Average 

Per  capita  sugar  deliv- 

eries  1/ 

Confection  manufacturers 

> 

pounds 

13.99 

8.96 

1.96 

U. 13 

8.61 

rseverage  manuiacLurers, 

pounds 

5.70 

12. 3h 

6.8$ 

12.52 

6.b9 

9.60 

Dairy  product  manu- 

facturers, pounds 

3.32  • 

U.90 

3.09 

1.66 

2.85 

2.99 

Total  in  above  pro- 

ducts, pounds 

23.01 

36.7)4 

18.90 

16.  ii» 

13.U7 

21.20 

Per  capita  consumption  of: 

Confections,  pounas  2/ 

18.88 

17.76 

19.18 

14.23 

19.72 

17. 1*1 

Soft  drinks |  7  oz. 

bot.  3/ 

13a. 25 

116. U5 

1U7. 99 

226.20 

118.95 

162.00 

Frozen  dairy  pro- 

ducts, gal.  h/ 

U.12 

U.63 

3.10 

u.53 

U.19 

Per  capita  consumption 

of  sugar  in: 

Confections,  pounds  5/ 

9.16 

0.  OJ. 

0  ID 

A  on 

O.  7U 

7  •  >>0 

0  »uu 

Beverages,  pounds  bf~ 

7.63 

6.62 

8.U2 

12.86 

6.77 

9.21 

Frozen  dairy  products, 

pounds  7/ 

3.13 

3.6U 

3.52 

2.38 

3. ill 

3.21 

Total  in  above  products, 

pounds 

19.92 

18.87 

21.2U 

22 

19.71* 

20.86 

Va  iation  in  per  capita 

consumption,  pounds 

-3.09 

^17.87 

4-2,31* 

+6.C0 

+6.27 

-C.3U 

±7    Sugar  Branch,  P....  a.  Data  represent  confectionery  manufacturers 1  sales, 

by  regions.    Source:  Confectionery  Sales  and  Distribution,  19U9,  U.  S.  Dept. 
of  Cohimerce.    Includes  chocolate  confections  that  compete  with  Cc.ndy.  Does 
not  include  chewing  gum  and  powdered  cocoa.    3/    Average  per  capita  consumption 
from  the  American  Bottlers  uf  Carbonated  Beverages.    Does  net  include  alco- 
holic beverages  and  fountain  sirups.    Regional  Oata  rei  resent  production  and 
are  based  on  the  relationships  shown  in  the  19u7  Census  of  manufacturers  with 
the  quantities  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increases  in  thf  national 
avera6e.    The  American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Leverages  repcrts  that  bottlers 
serve  areas  close  to  their  plants  and  that  inter -regional  shipments  v/ould  not 
be  significant.    U/    Lata  represent  production  by  dairy  product  manufacturers. 
Does  not  include  sweetened  cond-nsed  milk,  butter,  cheese,  chocolate  milk  and 
miscellaneous  dairy  products.    Source:  B.A.J       U.S.D.A-     Inter-regional  ship- 
ment of  frozen  dairy  products  is  probably  greater  than  with  beverages  but  the 
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Table  6.-    Per  capita  deliveries  of  sugar  to  selected  types  of  food  processors 
per  capita  consumption  of  the  principal  sugar  containing  foods  manufactured 
by  these  types  of  processors;  and  per  capita  sugar  consumption  represented 
by  the  proportion  of  sugar  in  these  foods,  by  regions,  X9h9  (Continued) 


regions  are  assumed  to TeTroad  enough  that,  as  indicated  by  Dairy  Branch",""" 
P.M.A.,  U.S.D.A.  and  other  agencies  concerned  with  dairy  products,  these 
figures  are  an  approximation  of  per  capita  consumption,  Sugar  component 

calculated  at  U8.5  percent  of  finished  product.    6/    Sugar  component  calcu- 
lated at  13.0  percent  of  finished  product.    7/    Sugar  component  calculated, 
at  1^.0  percent  of  ice  cream  and  ice  milk  and  29.0  percent  of  milk  sherbet, 
water  ices  ana  other  frozen  dairy  products. 
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Industrial  Molasses  iuarket 


This  represents  a  review  of  developments  which  have  occurred  in  the  molasses 
market  since  the  issuance  of  "Sugar  Reports"  No.  ld-M,  October,  1952. 

i  olasses  prices  declined  steadily  during  1952  from  the  high  level'  prevailing 
in  ly$l  (annual  average  of  30. £  cents  per  gallon,  New  Orleans)  ana  reached  a 
low  of  9.0  cents  per  gallon  f.o*b.  tankcar  at  New  Orleans  in  October,  1952 
(figure    ).    a  record  Cuban  crop,  the  closing  of  alcohol  butadiene  plants  by 
the  R.  FvC,  and  declining  alcohol  prices  contributed  to  the  decline  in  mo- 
lasses prices.    By  the  second  week  in  March,  1952  the  price  had  recovered  to 
a  level  of  11.5  cents  per  gallon.    In  April  in  anticipation  of  the  normal 
slack  season  during  the  summer  months,  prices  declined  to  11  cents  per  gallon. 
There  are' several  factors   .liich  account  for  the  relatively  stable  molasses 
market,    most  available  supplies  are  now  in  the  hancls  of  U.  S»  buyers,  either 
alcohol  producers  or  molasses  distributors,  with  new  crop  molasses  not  expect- 
ed until  late  fall  and  early  spring.    Consequently,  there  seems  to  be  no 
pressure  from  producer  supplies  seeking  a  market,  and  the  trade  feels  that  the 
molasses  market  may  experience  a  slight  upward  trend  this  fall,  as  the  use  of 
molasses  in  livestock  feeds  continues  to  increase.    Turing  the  first  three 
months  of  ,  19 5>3 j  71  •  2  million  gallons  of  molasses  were  used  for  alcohol,  which 
is  39«2  million  gallons  greater  than  during  the  same  period  in  1952.    As  a 
result  of  the  reopening  of  four  units  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration's synthetic  ruober  plants  in  November  and  December  of  last  year,  it 
is  expected  that  the  use  of  alcohol  this  year  will  continue  well  ahead  of 
1952,  thus  providing  an  additional  market  for  the  increased  molasses  supplies. 

Cuba,  our  chief  supplier  of  industrial  molasses,  produced  a  record  crop  of 
nearly  U00  million  gallons  in  1952,  and  had  a  carryover  of  30  million  gallons 
from  the  1951  crop.    Of  this  U30  million  gallons  of  available  molasses  in  1952, 
100  million  was  set  aside  for  local  consumption  leaving  an  exportable  surplus 
of  approximately  330  million  gallons.    Very  little  of  this  was  sold  during  the 
first  half  of  1952  as  U.  S.  buyers  we  re  unable  to  reach  a  price  agreement  with 
the  Cuban  Sugar  Stabilization  Institute.    However,  the  situation  was  relieved 
in  late  1952  when  Cuba  drastically  reduced  the  asking  price  for  1952  crop 
molasses,  and  by  the  year's  end  the  entire  exportable  surplus  had  been  sold, 
together  with  30  million  gallons  of  the  1953  crop.    As  of  December  31,  1952 
there  remained  212  million  gallons  sold  but  not  yet  delivered  to  U.  S.  buyers, 
but  during  the  first  quarter  of  1953  much  of  the ^undelivered  molasses  had  been 
received  in  the  United  States.    These  heavy  shipments  in  the  early  months  of 
1953  are  reflected  in  the  large  quantity  of  molasses  supplies  estimated  to 
be  availaole  in  1953»'   Also  included  in  this  estimate  are-  sales  to  U.  S. 
buyers  of  88  million  gallons  oi  the  1953  molasses  crop  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1953.  ; 
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Total  supplies  of  industrial  molasses  for  1953  are  estimated  :t  612  million 
gallons  or  S'j  million  gallons  more  than  1%2  supplies.    Supplies  from  each 
source  in  that  year  and  estimated  supplies  for  1953  are  as  follows? 


Source  of  Molasses 

Of  f  sho  re  sup  plies 
Cube 

Puerto  Rico 
Hawaii 

Other  countries 

Total  offshore  supplies 

Domestic  supplies 

Mainland  cane 

Gane  sugar  refiners 

Hyttrol 

Citrus 

Beet 

Total  domestic  supplies 
Total  supplies 
Exports 
Total  supplies  available 


1952 


1153 


(million  gallons) 


13? 


38 


1/  101 

386 


.9 


36 
18 

9 

1^8 

5°-4 


529 


315 

25 

35 

100 


475 


45 

35 
18 

9 

142 

617 
c 

> 

612 


1/  Includes  2-3  million  gallons  from  Dominican  Republic!  7?  million  c  aliens 
from  Mexico.    Balance  consists  of  lesser  amounts  from  other  countries* 


Cuban  blackstrap  production  is  expected  to  be  approximately  270  million  ..  allons 
this  year  as  a  result  of  the  restricted  sugar  crop  in  Cuba,    This  is  130 
million  gallons  less  than  tne  record  crop  produced  a  year  ago.    Because  of  the 
comparatively  snail  1953  blackstrap  crop,  a  few  mills  ere  making  hi-test 
molasses,  (sugarcane  sirup  from  which  no  sugar  has  been  removed),  10  million 
gallons  of  which  hea  already  been  sole  to  J. 3.  buyers.     It  is  estimated  that 
about  15  million  r  lions  of  Cuban  hi-test  molasses  will  be  produced  this  year 
for  industrial  use.    This  is  included  with  the  above  figure  of  315  million 
gallons  expected  from  Cuba.    Li -test  classes  is  not  normally  produced  in 
Cuba  except  in  small  quantities  for  edible  purposes. 

Molasses  continues  to  be    a  .very   economical  source  of  carbohydrates  for  live- 
stock feeding.    Even  thougjb  molasses  prices  have  risen  slightly  since  October 
1952»  and  corn  prices  have  decreased  auring  the  same  period*  corn  prices  in 
April  were  still  $1.0j  per  busiiel  hi'her  than  a  feed-equivalent  quantity  of 
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molasses.  Comparison  is  made  on  a  feedin:  value  basis;  one  bushel  of  corn 
being  equivalent  to  about  6J  gallons  of  molasses.  The  New  York  wholesale 
price  of  molasses  and  of  No.  "j  yellow  corn  was  used  in  this  comparison* 

Estimated  utilization  of  ;nolasse3  by  category  of  use  is  shown  below  for 
calenaar  year  1952*     These  data  were  developed  by  usin£,  published  statistics 
on  mola.jses  utilization  in  alcohol  plants  ana  by  estimating  all  other  uses. 
Changes  in  stock  positions  are  not  considerea. 

Molasses  used  fori   19r;2  

(million  fallons) 


Ethyl  alcohol  159 

Butanol  and  acetone  3 

Spirits  and  rum  3 

feed  29/4 

Yeast,  vinegar  and  citric  acid  55 

Edible  and  miscellaneous  10 


Total  utilization  529 


No  attempt  h?s  been  maue  to  estimate  utiliz  tion  by  category  of  usage  for 

calendar  ye°r  1953  f  however,  supplies  appear  ample  for  all  domestic  require- 
ments.   As  mentioned  previously  molasses  use  in  the  production  of  ethyl  alcohol 
is  currently  well  above  last  year's  utilization,  and  its  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  citric  acid,  yeast,  vine  _ar  and  butyl  alcohol  will  show  a  slight  increase 
over  the  amounts  used  in  1952 • 
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Sugar  Market  Review 

Stability  was  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  raw  sugor  market  during  the  first 
five  months  of  1953  •    Stability  in  prices  was  undoubtedly  partially  a  result 
of  an  orderly  flow  of  sugar  to  East  Coast  and  Gulf  ports. 

In  spite  of  announcements  of  restrictions  on  1953  sugar  crops  in  Cuba  and 
Puerto  Rico,  the  outlook  for  excessive  year-end  stocks  in  both  of  these  areas 
together  with  the  proximity  of  the  beginning  of  harvesting  of  the  new  crops 
resulted  in  a  depressed  market  in  the  last  two  months  of  1952  with  raw  sugar 
spot  prices  declining  70  cents  per  100  pounds  between  October  21  and  December  1? 

1952.  This  declining  trend  in  prices  was  reversed  by  mid-January.  Receipts  of 
raw  sugar  at  East  Coast  and  Gulf  ports  in  the  early  weeks  of  the  year  were 

not  excessive  although  stocks  of  raw  sugar  held  by  refiners  located  at  these 
ports  were  at  relatively  low  levels  on  January  1  and  year-end  stocks  held  in 
Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  were  rather  large.    This  orderly  flow  of  sugar  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  major  factors  contributing  to  the  general  upward  trend 
in  raw  sugar  spot  prices  which  got  underway  in  mid-January. 

Total  weekly  receipts  of  raw  sugar  from  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philippines 
have  continued  to  be  uniform  since  the  first  of  the  year  and  the  upward  trend 
in  prices,  although  at  a  moderate  rate,  continued  with  practically  no 
interruption  until  mid-March  at  which  time  duty-paid  prices  stabilized  at 
between  6.35  and  6.45  cents  per  pound,  remaining  at  this  level  until  mid-May. 
The  weight  of  several  unsold  afloat  cargoes  of  Philippine  sugar  caused  a 
decline  to  6. 30  cents  per  pound  on  Hay  12,  but  by  May  27  the  price  had  again 
increased  to  6.40  cents. 

Despite  the  stability  in  U.  34  quota  prices,  the  sharp  decline  in  world  sugar 
■orices  in  late  March  and  early  April  resulted  in  a  spread  of  more  than  2  cents 
per  pound  in  comparable  prices  for  the  two  markets  for  several  weeks.  The 
recovery  of  world  prices  since  the  s  econd  \i/eek  in  April  has  reduced  this 
margin,    (See  figure  4) 

Stability  was  even  more  apparent  in  July,  September  and  November  domestic 
futures  contracts  than  in  spot  prices  during  the  first  five  months  of  1953- 
The  highs  for  these  contracts  in  1953  were  practically  the  same  as  the  1952 
highs  during  comparable  months.    However,  the  difference  between  the  high  and 
low  quotations  in  the  first  five  months  of  the  year  for  July,  September  and 
November  contracts  respectively  were  26,  23  and  19  points  in  1953  as  compared 
to  49,  55  and  42  points  in  1952. 

Thus  far  in  1953  there  has  been  a  remarkable  parallel  in  the  pattern  of 
distribution  of  refined  sugar  by  primary  distributors  with  the  pattern 
followed  in  1952.    Differences  experienced  have  been  the  result  of  variations 
in  the  effective  dates  of  refined  sugar  price  changes  and  by  the  end  of  each 
month  these  differences  in  distribution  were  substantially  equalized.  Refined 
cane  sugar  prices  declined  15  cents  per  100  pounds  on  January  19,  1953 1  to 
$8.50  per  100  pounds,  M.  Y, ,  and  increased  25  cents  per  100  pounds  on  March  13» 

1953.  In  1952,  a  decrease  of  10  cents  per  100  -pounds  became  effective  on 
January  21,  an  increase  of  25  cents  per  100  pounds  became  effective  on  March  12, 
and  an  additional  15  cents  per  100  pounds  increase  was  effective  on  April  1. 
The  determination  of  Sugar  Requirements  of  7 1 800, 000  short  tons,  raw  value  was 
announced  on  December  5i  1952,  and  a  100,000  ton  increase  in  this  determination 
was  announced  on  April  10. 
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TABLE  S-Riii.'  SUQhH  QUOTA  PH&klUMS  iiNLi  UloUauWo,  oU4\itl~0£]  OF 
WEEKLY  AVm^Ga  F.A.S.  CUB*  VRIGtB  OF  R*J  SbU-R  FOR 
SHIR&ENT  TO  U.S.  *M)  itfORLD  M/iRKLTS 


(cents  per  pound) 


prices  to  : 

Prices  to 

Difference  from 

Date 

U,  S.  1/  : 
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l7    New  York  Price  less  duty,  freight,  and  insurance  from  Havana,  Cuba. 


y    F.  *i.  S.  Havana,  Cuba 
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